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PREFACE 



T HF, Lectures contained in this volume were delivered 
ill December, 1931, by dictate PrulcEsnr Kmncttj and 
the preparation of the MS, for the printer* was la r advanced 
at (be time cf bis regretted den rh last year, in fact, there was 
only a small section fpp, 79-%) where the full notes were 
wholly uiitevised. The peroration was also wholly unwritten,, 
as iL was taken from the lace Mr. Austin Kennett’s descrip- 
tion, of ail actual Or deal by Fire, 

TTlC work required, when the papers Were put into my 
hands, was therefore little more than verifying: the quota- 
tions and correcting the proofs. The labour of naa.kin.tj 
the Indices 1 was able to entrust to the careful hands of 
Mr. G. A. Yates, li.A, of St, John’s college, Cambridge, 
who is the 1 asc of Dr, Kenneths pupils, 1 was the first, 
having begun to learn Hebrew from him in the summer 
of i 366 . 

The many pupils who came in between Mr. Yates and 
myself will recognize in this hook the characteristics of 
Ken nett's spoken voice, the amazing Fullness of detail, so 
easily and so lightly employed to illusLrate and not to con- 
fuse, and the happy mixture of critical boldness with 
appreciation of wliat is preserved in (ire text. Kenuett 
was above all things what the Gospel calls a» instructed 
scribe, and in this book he brings forth out of his treasure 
things new as well as old. 



F. C. BUR.KITT. 
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LECTURE I 



INTSOD LTCTI0K 

T HE subject of ancient Hebrew social life and custom 
must of necessity attract ail serious students of ancient 
Hebrew literature. The present treatment of it therefore 
is no pioneer work, but is rather, in the main, the treading 
of fi path trodden in mnny generations by many earnest 
explorers. Any One* accordingly, who attempts to deal 
with Such a subject is indebted to the labour; of many pre- 
decessors, and bis only j USLificatiotl for traversing t he path 
which they have trodden Is that even the most, carefully 
constructed and most frequented roads sometimes prove 
inadequate so the exigencies of modem heavy traffic, and 
need in places Loth widening and strengthening by the 
application of fresh material. 

In this course of lectures it is proposed to consider only 
the evidence supplied by the Hebrew Scriptures. Although 
much useful illustration can be gained both from the Near 
East as it exists to-day, and loom the customs nf people-? of 
more or less primitive culture ill various parts of the world, 
it must not be forgotten that even the 1 unchanging Fast* 
has changed ill the course of Centuries ; and therefore that 
it must not be assumed that what may be observed at the 
present time is in all respects identical with what existed 
in the age covered by the Hebrew Scriptures. Accordingly, 
before attempting- to illustrate an ancient Hebrew phrase 
or story by modern usage, it is desirable to subject such a 
phrase to earcfuE scrutiny m order to determine whether 
the proposed illustration is suitable to each occurrence of it. 
In this connexion it is particularly important to empliasize 
the paramount necessity of a careful study of Hebrew meta- 
phor. That light should, be- thrown on a nation. *s social life 
and Custom by its laws and by its stories of its past is indeed 
self-evident ; hut it is ton often overlooked that equal Light 




4 HEBREW LIFE AND CUSTOM 

may be found to proceed from a careful study of the 
ijiecaphors which are commonly used. 

Hebraic diction is essentially a metaphorical diction,. 
Even in wonis which we translate by abstract terms a 
careful examination of the original roots will frequently 
show that in these words we have metaphors not as yet 
completely crystallized into abstracts. Even the word 
commonly rendered 1 glory *, for example, lus not entirely 
lose its earlier meaning of that which is valuable, which in 
turn.— -perhaps in consequence of the weighing of uncoined 
gold and silver— is associated with the idea of heaviness. 

Ti is surprising, in view of the abundant use of meta- 
phor* in Hebraic speech, that in times past, even among 
the most learned exponents of the Hebrew .Scriptures, 
very UoJe attention has iieen paid to this leading ebarao 
teristic of Hebraic metaphor and to its Strongly marked 
difference from, for example, English figures of speech. 
Yet it should surely be evident even to the casual reader 
that whereas among ourselves consistency is insisted upon, 
and mixed metaphors greeted with ridicule, a Hebrew 
could combine in one sentence two or more figures of 
speecil which to our English minds are totally irreconcil- 
able, This peculiarity is due to the fact that in the 
Hebrew mind the idea Conveyed by each metaphor was 
immediately separated from the particular figure of speech 
which illustrated that idea. Disregard tiF this character- 
istic of Hebrew diction lias had must deplorable conse- 
quences. Tt is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the 
serious differences of belief and outlook among religious 
people at the present day arc in most cases due to a literal- 
iamg and a consequent misunderstanding of Hebraic figures 
of speech, which in their original connexion were under- 
stood by tliosc to whom they were addressed as not intended 
to lie taken an pied de la lift-re. 

But though it would be easy to devote a whole lecture — 
indeed a course of lectures — to the subject -of Hebraic 
metaphor, considcratiotis of lime Jbrbid reference to more 
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than one of its special characteristics, Jn particular, atten- 
tion is almost invariably directed towards the r^riofwhat 
is used as an il lustration rather than to its progress or to 
its external characteristics — with the result that a Hebrew 
may illustrate the idea of something which lie has in mind 
by anything of which the ejfast is similar ; though in its 
external sAaracterulks that which is used as an illustration 
may appear to be quite dissimilar to that which it is intended 
to illustrate. 

Metaphors must, of course, be taken From what is lamb- 
liar- and though a metaphor may bee 0 tut crystallized 
into a proverbial expression, and its use may continue after 
the passing away of that which suggested it, it must always 
be possible to infer from it the state of things which origi- 
nally caused it to he used as an illustration of an idea. 

Thus, if in snob an august audience as, the present it is- 
not out of place to use a very homely illustration, the 
common maxim that it ii unwise to f buy a pig in a poke ’ 
may be accepted as evidence that at one time, before the 
activities of the R,S.P,C,A,, pigs were frequently carried 
to market in sacks. Tf such a deduction is once accepted as 
reasonable, it will be evident that in tbc use of meta- 
phor we have a store of evidence bearing on iile and 
custom, and that tins Is particularly true in connexion with 
Hebrew metaphor. 

A caution is hero necessary. Inasmuch as a considerable 
portion of the ancient Hebrew - literature which has COrne 
down lo us Is in paeLry. it is essential that some of tiie com- 
mon characteristics of this poetry should be clearly under- 
stood, Every one is aware that the most prominent feature 
mf Hebrew poetry is parallelism, a statement in one clause 
being followed by a parallel clause containing a similar 
idea. It may, however, lie overlooked [hat there are various 
kinds of parallelism, one of which in connexion with out 
present subject must be clearly understood. This is what is 
known as ‘divided parallelism’ in which the ideas expressed 
in the two parallel clauses must not he taken separately 
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but combined together- A good example of this is found 
in the anticipation that ‘cent shall mate the young men 
flourish, and new wine the maids V The author certainly 
did not hope that die young men should have aEl the corn 
and the maids ail the new wine — a most undesirable 
arrangement — but that corn and new wine, signifying 
the abundant satisfaction of physical needs, should make 
the your." men and maids flourish. Similarly die prophet's, 
hope that the non -Jewish peoples should bring Zion’s sons 
in their bosom and that her daughters should be carried 
upon their shoulders , 1 must not be understood to mean 
chat boys were carried iu cote way, and girls in another. 

In connexion with the title of this course of lectures, 

‘ Hebrew Social Life and Custom ’, it must be emphatically 
staled that under this heading a considerable diversity of 
usage will be included. Not only are the canonical Hebrew 
Scriptures spread over a period at least as long as that 
which has elapsed between the poet Chaucer and our own 
time, a period during which more than one foreign influ- 
ence must have made itself felt, but it must be recognized 
that the Hebrew-speaking population of David’s kingdom 
was eumpesed of many etluhc elements representing differ- 
ent stages of Culture atid of what is intimately connected 
with culture, via, religion. 

Recent researches, among which may specially be 
mentioned The Wile k Cult in Hv-item EuTdpi i by Miss 
Maigarer Murray, have made us familiar with the extra- 
ordinary vitality of pre-Christian rites and beliefs in our 
own country, and heterogeneous as is the pedigree of the 
‘tnje-imm Englishman 3 , to use Daniel Defect sarcastic 
term, the subjects of King David were even more hetero- 
gened us. Between the servile and totally illiterate peasantry 
of Paiftlin-e, in the days of die Hebrew monarchy, and 
the contemporary aristocracy — not necessarily rich — who 
cherished (he tradition of the higher religion of their for- 
bears during the sojourn in the wilderness under the leader- 
T Zecb. ix. 17. * Isa. xLijc aa. 
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ship of Moses, there may well have been as great a, differ- 
ence, both in belief and practice, as there was between a 
Rir hard Hooter or a George Herbert and the rabble who 
assembled for their primitive pagan rites on AlJ-Halkwa 
Eve or on May Day, 

But as it Is impossible rightly to reconstruct the social life 
and custom of the sistcenth and seventeenth centuries in our 
owf! country without recognizing- the diverse elements which 
Mr, John Buchan has trade to live in his novel Witch Wc6d f 
so we cannot reconstruct the social history of Israel without 
recognizing the pretence in the population of elements 
differing almost as widely in belief and practice as may 
exist to-day m a country the inhabitants of which are in 
the main illiterate pagans, though some have responded to 
higher civilising and religious influences. 

Further, it must be recognized that when two streams 
meet, the one dear, the other turbid and muddy, there 
must of necessity be a. certain amount of blending after 
they have come in contact. The clear stream may to 
some extent purify the muddy 1 but in .so doing its own 
volume of clear water must be diminished — with the 
result that after the confluence of the two streams, while 
on the one hand the mud gradually becomes less evident, 
it is increasingly difficult to- hud water that is not to some 
C* tent con tam mated . 

It is Important therefore to emphasise the Fact that 
though it may be considered proved that certain very primi- 
tive customs existed in Palestine during the period covered by 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it does not follow that such customs 
were observed by all who called thflOHClves by the name of 
Israel. It is just as unreasonable to suppose that an Amos or 
Hosea or Isaiah— not to menrion the rest of the goodly 
Fellowship— practiced snm-e of the customs the existence of 
which in their days is abundantly proved, alike by a careful 
examination of the Hebrew Scriptures, and by archaeologi- 
cal exploration* as it is to imagine chat a Bishop Fisher or a 
Thomas More took part in the orgies of witches 3 sabbaths. 
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Moreover, even after Alc incorporation in Israel of various 
ethnic elements* the Palestinian population was subjected 
to a number of external influences which must have affected 
to some extent social life and custom. It was the policy 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian (tings to prevent revolt in 
die districts which they had conquered by breaking down 
nationality. In accordance with this policy the Assyrian 
government during the seventh century f.c, introdiJccd 
into Northern and Central Palestine, from which the leading 
and influential inhabitants had previously been transported, 
groups of settlers front other conquered regions ■ r in addition 
to which the successive political changes in Western Asia 
ran scarcely have been without effect on the population of 
Palestine, particularly after the conquest of Palestine by 
Alexander die Great in 33s b.c, Although sve may well 
believe thaL the iile of the peasantry remained compara- 
tively littlcdia[iged,theamtactwlth Hellenism undoubtedly 
exercised no small influence on city life and also directed 
Hebrew thought into fresh channels, We cannot assume that 
customs, of the existence of which there i? evidence in the 
Greek period* had come down from more ancient days, nor 
that what may have been prevalent in the early days of the 
Israelite conquest of Palestine* especially pn the edge of the 
deseri s stili survived in the Hellenistic period. On the whole, 
however* due allowance being made ibr such a far-reaching 
reform in thereligious cult as the J imitation of sacrifice to one 
altar, and for the political changes before mentioned, the 
Hebrew' Scriptures present t n us a fairly persistent culture, 
With this proviso, it Is proposed in this course of lectures, 
solely on the evidence of the Hebrew Scriptures, to sketch 
the life of Hebrew men and women from birth to the grave, 
and (id give an account of the various activities in which 
they might engage. It is not intended to consider modern 
customs or even the discovrricsof archaeological excavation, 
except in. so far as they make clear what might otherwise 
be deemed uncertain. 

= 2 Kbijx ivii. 34-41 ; cf. bira h 1 , 2, 9 f. 
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niRTH ARE EARLY YEARS 

At the birth of a. child, the mother was delivered either, 
as among the modem Rakitara/ standing in a crouching 
pasture, 1 or supported on a small stool resembling a potter 5 * 
■revolving wheel, 3 We read of professional mid wives/ hut 
its many cases the attendants were probably merely some 
experienced married women,* 

After the cutting of the umbilical cord, the omission of 
which is mentioned by Ezekiel in the case of an infant 
neglected from birth/ the infant was washed and rubbed 
with salt, 7 and then wrapped in swaddling hands. 8 There 
is no mention of a cradle, and if not carried a: the breast/ 
the infant Was presumably laid on the floor or on a bed. 

Ordinarily the child seems to have received a name at 
birth* sometimes from the mother* w sometimes fiom the 
father, LL and sometimes from those who officiated at the 
birth or to whom the child was first presented- 1 * 

The circumcision of male infants on the eighth day 
appear* to have been a comparatively 'ate development, 3 3 
only becoming general when the sacrifice of the fiiilbom 
on the eighth day was entirely prohibited, 3 * The story of 
the vicarious circumcision of Moses M was perhaps told as 
a precedent for such a practice- At any rate, when the 
hnok nf Joshna took shap^ it was believed that those who 
had grown up under Mucus 5 leadership were UDcircum- 
cised. 31 * 

The pur ifica Lion ceremonies, prescribed for the mother 

1 J, Roscoe, The Baiitneei, pp_ 157, 242. 3 1 Sam. iv. 19, 

3 Exod. L 16. 1 Exod. j. 15,; cf, Gra. Tomvm. 

1 e Sam. w. an i cf. Gen. xjuv. 59. 

* iizek. Tin, <|. 7 3 Owl- ; of. Job JLxxviia. -5. 

1 Ruili rr, (&. 

” Gen. iv. J, joutv, eG; 1 5am. i. SO, SV. SI. 

jL Gen. iv. iiG, y, 59 , Jpe< . i 3 ; Hus: 1 . 4 , G, g ; la. viii. 3 . 

33 RulIlIv. Ey. 33 Gen. jtvli. na (Fj. 

31 Exod. kjlk.lv. ao ; <:u:lL: lk. kxJj. 2 -Q. 30 ( Uib . 30 , 39), 

J1 Exnrl, iv, a|, afi. r< Joshua v. 5-7, 
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after living birth to a. child arc found only in the later 
Stratum of Pcntatcuchal law/ and though there is good 
reason to believe that the law in this- respect is in atcor* 
dance with ancient Palestinian custom/ it is not evident 
whether such customs belonged originally to what may be 
called the Mosaic as well as to the Canaancte dements of 
the population. 

Unless a wet nurse was -employed* as was apparently 
sometimes the east with the wealthier classes — e.g. 
Rebekahi and Joash * were thus suckled — the mother 
suckled her own children, who were not weaned for a 
considerable period. This is stated bv the mother of the 
seven brothers martyred under Antioch us Epiphancs to 
have been three years/ and as long a period is, implied by 
the fact that the infant Samuel was actually given Over to 
the sanctuary at Shiloh as soon as his mother liad weaned 
him.* The length of time that intervened between birth 
and weaning gives point to the mention of Lo-i uliuEiLLili s 
weaning/ which doubtless indicates the date at which her 
father Husea predicted the realisation of the miseries 
suggested by her name. 8 During the rinte when a mother 
was suckling a child, she and her husband lived apart/ as 
is the ease at the present day among various African 
tribes ; Li consequently there would normally he an interval 
of from three to four years between the birth? of children 
of the same mother, This fart evplains why seven children 
were commonly regarded as the maximum number that a 
woman might he expected to bear, 11 Thu.? Leah bad six 

* Lev, m 

3 INutfreatory crmnoniw after childbirth survive to this day 
primitive people S J. JLrwcne, The Hangar k-'l, p, CIS; The Rage-lu, 
pp- ^4, aj ; The I'ivdjtTra, p, 345. A rav^ 

* 3 Kinip si. v ; eT. aLto I&a_ jJLk. ag. i a Mate. vLi. ay, 

( I Sain. L aa-4- T Ho*. i. B. 

5 Fur sl similar udjqtiiHififs dare cf. Isa. viL 14, viji. ] £. 

3 1 Sana. iL 1 1 , conipared with i 14 and. Hol i. 4, EL 

■" J. R-Eacoe’, The pp, 246. 247, 

71 r Sam. iL 5 f Jet, xv. 9. 
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sons arid one daughter* and the beforc-menrinned mother 
of the martyred brothers seven sons, Jews indeed had 
eight sons, 1 and* if the Chronicler, whose genealogies are 
not above suspicion* may be trusted, two daughters, 2 but 
it is not stated whether they were alt by one wife. 

The weaning of a child, at all events of an heir, was the 
occasion of a feast.- 3 

It may be noted that the various stages of childhood 
were designated as th-Dse of : first* sucklings (Hcb. sing. 
jftSjMjt), i.e, children under three years of age* 4 secondly, 
weaned children (Hcb. sing, Rwmf), i,e, above three, but, 
according to our notions* still in infancy -* thirdly, boys and 
girls (Hob. sing, jihdhj y&ldn ) able to take! cam of them- 
selves/ Another term in use to denote a child WAS T &ldl or 
"alit. Tt is uncertain precisely whaL period of childhood 
this covered, but it seems certain, that a child 90 designated 
would be classified by a modem Hoard of Education as an 
infant/ The Hebrew nd'a? answers generally to the Eng- 
lish boy, whether very young or adolescent, and, as Ln 
colonial usage, is also applied to servants and subordinates 
of various ages/ 

Children belonging to the wealthier classes, both below 
and above the age of three bad nurses both female & and 
male* 1 * who may be compared respectively to the Indian 
ayafc and hmrers. Baby children were carried in the arms/' 
older children astride on the hip 11 or on the shoulder/ 3 It 
is pleasant Lo blow dm: children sat on the lap and were 
played with.’ 4 

■ 1 Sam. xvii, 12, 3 r Chnonu it. tfi- J Geo. jucL. S, 

* 1 Sam. w. g, J Gttc m 3 , ft. * Zecb. vilL .5. 

t fete Ho. xlu. 16 (Hit. stiv. 1}; MLc. ii. g; Jen vi. ei, k. 91 
[Heto. 20 )■ 1 JneJ 33 . 16. 

K Sfift Extid. 33 . & ; Isa. viii. 4 ; CtU. KXXVij. 2, udiiL 8 \ of servant 
Judgr:; vis. eg, rr ; 1 5 am. LL 13, 17 ; 1 Kangs u. 14, 

9 $ Sim. iv. 4 ; Rmh iv. 16. 

* Ham. iti. 12 ; st Kings e. i Isa. xlu. 23. 

JC Hum. xi. 12^ Ruth iv. it ) ; Isa. xli?;, 23, 

11 Isa. lx. 4, LxvL 12, t! Isa. \ibi. 22. 



13 Tjii. btvi, 12, 




